POSTSCRIPT

somehow came to symbolize, for all British journalists and other
students of the scene, the policy which led to the Runciman
Mission and to Munich and to the annexation of March 1939,
and which will, as I and others think, lead to even worse things.
Years ago the outspokenly critical attitude towards the Czechs
of one or two of its young inhabitants puzzled me, because I well
knew that British diplomatic representatives abroad are expected
to be completely impartial and, if anything, to show sympathy
and understanding for the country they are in.

This was one of the things that first convinced me that, in the
emergency, Czecho-Slovakia would have little to hope for from-
England, and I was convinced then, as I am convinced now, that
the only hope of averting war is a solid combination of the peace-
loving countries against aggression. During the crises of 1938
the feeling gained further ground among British journalists that,
by and large, the big green house looked on them with disfavour
a,s people who made too much noise about something that should
be done as quietly as possible.

So I was not surprised when, in this hour of need, I found myself
in an uncongenial atmosphere, when the Submarine Attach^
referred contemptuously to myself and my British fellow guests of
the Legation as 'refugees', when junior officials put difficulties in
the way of our communicating with the outer world, and studiously
ignored us when they saw us. Legations, although their
inhabitants change, come to have a character and soul, and the
green house was like that. What was happening outside in Prague
seemed to make relatively little impression within its walls, where
life continued on its placid way. I remember that on the day
before Hitler marched in I'telephoned to one official, asking
whether, in view of the situation, any advice was being given to
British residents, and he answered composedly, clf you are regis-
tered here and any occasion arises, you will be informed by post'.

I was not alone in my sojourn. These overnight invasions put
you in the strangest dilemmas. With me, for instance, was G. E. R,
Gedye, who had been expelled from Austria after the Anschluss
and forbidden to re-enter Reich territory; he now found himself
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